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and of promiscuous mating.1 As Keatinge points out, the subsidiary
industry par excellence of die cultivator should be the breeding and
rearing of livestock, \\iiich would provide an occupation and an income
at all seasons and return to the soil the manure which is necessary to
maintain its productivity. There are difficulties in the way, such as
the crowding of the animals together with the men into the village
houses, where proper attention to the cattle is impossible. Existing
circumstances such as scattered holdings and congested villages need to
be modified in order that animal husbandry on a commercial scale may
be possible. Also there are various difficulties in connexion with
adequate grazing facilities and fodder supply. All these difficulties
must be steadily overcome in order that there should be a better balance
between crop-production and animal industry than at present.2
Apart from dairy-farming and cattle-breeding, the following rural
cottage and home industries may also be mentioned : poultry-keeping,
fruit-growing, fishing, market-gardening, gur-making, hand hulling,
sericulture, lac-culture, bee-keeping, tanning, soap-making, mat-making,
bamboo- and cane-work, rope-making, pottery, knitting, making bidis,
toy-making, glass-bangle manufacture, agricultural tools and smithing,
woodwork, lace and embroidery work, paper-making, pastry- and sweet-
making.3
It is obvious that not all the industries can be introduced everywhere
in India. In order to ascertain the possibility of introducing any of
them in the different areas, a series of intensive regional surveys would be
necessary.4 The special conditions of each district and village would have
to be carefully studied and industries selected accordingly. Poultry-farm-
ing, for example, would be possible only in those parts where there is no
strong religious repugnance to its pursuit as an occupation. A similar
<$msideration would rule out bee-keeping, for example, in Gujarat, where
Jainism has a strong hold on the minds of the people. Poultry-farming
and market-gardening would again require ready markets near at hand
and could be introduced with advantage only in rural areas near towns.
Sericulture requires special altitudes and climatic conditions and has now
to face the competition of the growing imports of artificial silk.
1 See Agricultural Commission Report, Minutes of Evidence, vol. I, part i,
pp. 338-41-
3 See Dr Wright's Report on the Dairying Industry of India.
9 See the Annual Reports cf the Village Industries Association for further parti-
culars regarding village industries. For an illustrative list of part-time cottage
industries in Bombay province see the Report of the Bombay Economic and Indus-
trial Survey Committee (1938-40), vol. I, par. 14.
* Sir M. Visvesvaraya suggests that, as in Japan, a classification of some districts
as primarily agricultural and others as industrial, according to the resources of each,
should be attempted in the Indian provinces and States, and that the people should
be assisted and encouraged to follow recognized occupations* Planned Economy for
India, p. 39.